268                  PROBLEMS OF POWER
But nations and empires must have not only a sense of unity; they must have also a symbol of unity. Viewed from the outposts of Empire in the seven seas, England would have been utterly invisible if it had not been for a certain shimmer on the far horizon which was identified as that of the splendour of the British Crown. Amid the ruins of her aristocratic traditions and Parliament, the institution of the Crown, the King, the growing part played by the sovereign, the increasing utility of his role, rapidly became apparent. It was seen that the King was the keystone in the imperial dome, the foundations of which rested in the four quarters of the earth. It was discovered that it was the sovereign alone who had been holding the Empire together; that to the Dominions the British Parliament, British statesmen, British liberties were nothing; the Queen and the King all. The West has found it difficult to comprehend the feeling of the Japanese for the Mikado. The divinity of a Mikado, as the divinity of an Augustus, is a notion that no longer fits into the idioms and frames of thought of our radical democracies. But the positive reality and utility, the practical constitutional value of the conception, began to dawn upon the mind of the most unreflecting citizen of England, as he watched the far-away Colonies moving out on their orbits, without need or thought of the island home, save when they beheld a chance gleam of sunlight on the British imperial crown. From having been a mere survival, from having dwindled to a fairly futile part of the constitutional machinery, a political fiction, a mere figure-head that " ruled " but did not govern, the sovereign turned out to be the sole really necessary portion of the constitutional edifice, the one hope of lasting union, the only interesting and essential British symbol visible over the top of the sea. Thus there has survived from the , old constitution a symbol, the King, which will help to create the sense of unity ; and, happily for the idea that he represents, happily for England, happily for the incipient